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TO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


$1n,—Having observed in several newspapers a garbled 
and incorrect account of the interesting meeting at Brecon, 
1am induced to request vou will permit me to lay before 
your numerous readers a sketch I have made of the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly ; as I was myself present at it. 
Great and laudable exertions are now making, not only 
in the principality but in many parts of England, in order 
to promote a more general study of the ancient British lan- 
guage, particularly in the metropolis, and in this town, 
where I believe it is spoken with greater perfection, per- 
haps, than in any one county of Wales. The leading ob- 
jects of these meetings are not to revive ancient practices, 
nor to commemorate and renew idle superstitions and vain 
Gistinctions which are incompatible with morality ;—far 
otherwise; their chief, their only aim is to preserve from 
decay and to perpetuate our venerable language, which 
has stood the shock of ages, like a stupendous pyramid, 
“the earth rocking at its feet, and the heavens roaring 
round its venerable head; firmly balanced on its own su- 
perior excellence, it towers sublime like the last mountain 
in the Deluge—majestic in solitude as well as in its eleva- 
tion, immutable amid change, and magnificent amid ruin.” 
It has survived the wreck of other tongues, and retains to 
this day its native vigour and energy in all the excellences 
of its unrivalled antiquity and unborrowed treasures. To 
restore and cultivate our national literature, history, po- 
etry, and music; to remove those impediments which ob- 
struct the growth of genius; to foster its infant efforts, 


the important affairs of our Congress. Met under the en- 
nobled patronage of royalty; supported by a Dynevor, 
a Burgess, and a Morgan, in the south,—by a Wynne, a 
Lloyd, an Anglesey, a Parry, and a thousand more in the 
north ; assisted by men of the first science and scholarship, 
advocates of religion and the friends of man,—it must and 
will prosper. ‘* Poetry,” says the venerable Bard of Gla- 
morgan (Iolo Morganwg) “has preserved to us an original 
language to this day in all its pristine purity, through very 
dark periods of ignorance, wherein all the languages of the 
numerous nations of the vast Roman empire expired. The 
noble Greek language which subsisted 2000 years in 
almost unaltered purity, has become extinct; the Latin, 
the language legally established of this enormous empire, 
has been for more than one thousand years a dead lan- 


sive of Monmouthshire, and understood by about 25,000 
Welshmen in Liverpool. Majestic, like the Ark of the 
Deluge, it floats triumphant, and shall so remain when 
the waters of oblivion have swept away all trace of other 
languages, and will only perish (if then) ‘* with the great 
globe itself,” verifying, ‘* in the general all-ending day,” 
the prophetic saying of our old Bard Taliesin, 

« Eu ner a folant, 

**¥u hiaith a gadwant.” 

This, you perceive, Sir, is to me a seductive theme. I 
must, however, escape its fascinations, and confine myself 
exclusively to the business of the Eisteddvod, which com- 
menced at Brecon, as already stated, on Wednesday, the 
25th of September, and occupied the whole of that and the 
following day, and was attended by most of the rank, 
fashion, beauty, and learning of South Wales, and several 
of the clergy, gentry, and leading bards of North Wales. 
The committee having previously completed their arrange- 
ments with great credit to themselves, the ‘* Generous 
Ivor,” Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. took the chair. Ina 
very appropriate speech, he stated briefly the object of the 
meeting, and dwelt, with much energy, on the practical 
benefits likely to accrue from the encouragement thus held 
forth to men of genius. Some resolutions relative to the 
committee having been passed, the chairman, agreeably to 
the rules previously laid down, said there was an oppor- 
tunity for any person present’to address the meeting on 
subjects connected with the design of the institution. The 
Rev. Thomas Price, of Llangeney, came forward, and 
spoke at some length in English, with that energy and 
unatiected eloquence peculiar to a Welshman. He al- 
lauded, in genéral terms, to the value of the institution, 
and concluded with a very animated eulogy on the 
ancient Bard Aneurin, who was a contemporary of 
Taliesin. Thirteen hundred years have rolled away since 
these great men attuned their country’s lyre ;—but though 
its trembling string has almost ceased to vibrate ;—though 
the hand which then awoke its soul-inspiring strain be 
stiffened in death—yet is its memory fresh and dear to the 
soul of every Cambrian. The Rev. Gentleman showed 
his ‘intimate acquaintance with the ancient history of his 
country, by many allusions to by-gone times; he also 
stated it as his opinion that many of the poems attributed 
to Taliesin were from the pen of Anecurin ; and the lite- 
rary works, held in such high estimation on the Continent, 
under the title of romances, had their origin in Wales 
when Arthur held his court there, and instituted the cele- 
brated order of the Round Table. The light which this 
address would throw on a portion of the history and litera- 
ture of Wales, renders it of great importance that it should 
be printed and attached to the report of the Eisteddvod. 
The recitation of original compositions relative to the 
purpose of the meeting by the bards, in succession, came 
on next. The first was an Ode, written in English, by 
Thomas Jones, Esq. of London ( Bardd Clof) who was 
prevented by unavoidable circumstances from attending. 
The composition was delivered with fine effect by the Rev. 


read a copy of stanzas in Welsh from the same fanciful 
pen. A juvenile ode, of much merit, written for the 
occasion by Master Henry Davies, of London, was recited 
by the Reverend John Hughes, the Bard of’ Brecon; 
these productions of the two metropolitan Bards received 
their full measure of well-earned appl Englynion, 
or stanzas, were also recited severally by Mr. Thomas 
Williams (Gwilim Morganwg;) Mr. Evan Evans, of 
Berriw (Advena ;) Mr. Brychan Brychan Brycheiniog 
(Brychan Bach ; ) Mr. Robert Davies ( Bardd du o Nant- 
glyn;) Mr. William Jones ( Cuwrdao ; ) and, though last, 
not least, by Mr. Thomas Jones (Gwynedd) head Bard 
to the Cymreigyddion Society in this town; the animated 
and eloquent manner in which he delivered his produc. 
tions electrified the meeting and elicited a long round of 
applause. 

The most interesting business of the day only now com- 
menced ; and the anxiety of all present was excited, particu- 
larly of the Bards, who mounted tip-toe to learn who should 
be the successful candidates on the following subject, viz. 
—First: the best Englyn, or Stanza, on ** the Rainbow.” 

For this prize there were no less than fifty-nine com- 
petitors; many of the productions possessed indubitable 
proof of merit: indeed the judges found it difficult to 
determine to whom they should assign the silver medal 
and premium. However, the one signed Eiliedydd was 
considered the best. When this assumed name was called, 
no one appeared; and the sealed cover, containing the 
author’s real name, being opened by the Secretary, dis- 
closed that of Mr. William Williams, of Denbigh, a 
young Bard of considerable genius and great promise. 
Bardd Nantglyn, in his absence, recited the Englyn, and 
was invested with the medal, bearing a finely-executed 
illustration of the subject. The ceremony of investment 
was gracefully performed by the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Morgan. May it prove ‘‘the rainbow of Hope” 
to the young Bard who won and wears it. 

The second, being for the best cywydd, or poem *‘ on the 
Overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea,” was contested 
by fifteen votaries of the muse; the degrees of merit were, of 
course, various, but the meanest respectable. Two, of 
more than ordinary talent, disputed victory: the judges, 
however, allotted the prize to the poem signed Moesen 
(Moses) at the same time stating that the other signed 
‘‘Joccyn ddu ap Ithel,” was, fully equal, in point of 
sublimity of idea and beauty of expression. It is evie 
dent that the mantle of the immortal Oronwy has dropped 
from the chariot of his fame upon the shoulders of this 
young Bard of Mon: and of him it may be truly said, 
that he has 








«« Snatched from the ashes of his sires 

The embers of their former fires.” . 
Since the Eisteddvod, fame has unmasked this same ** Ioc- 
cyn ddu ap Ithel;” and he will be recognized in the per- 
son of Mr. John Richards, of his Majesty’s customs, in 
this town. He will, I trust, excuse a countryman for thus 
introducing him as one of the children of the Muses, * with 








guage. The language of Wales is still alive ;”’ it is spoken 
by upwards of 700,000 Ancient Britons in Wales, exclu. 





Daniel Evans (Danicl Ddu @ Garedigion) who also 





all his blushing honours thick upon him.” Moesen, or 
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Moses, was called, but neither Moses nor Aaron appearing, 
the seal was opened as before ; and, instead of the miracle. 
working patriarch, we found the wonder-working Peter— 
Mr. Peter Jones ( Pedr Fardd) a resident of this town, 
who is considered one of the best judges of the rules of 
Welsh versification. His friend and townsman Thomas 
Gwynedd, had the honour of receiving from the same fair 
hand, the badge of honour and the reward of merit. 

The /ast in order of examinatiov was for the best awd, 
or ode “On the Regency of George the Fourth,” or 
rather on the exploits of the British army during that 
eventful period. This was the grand prize, as the suc- 
cessful candidate was not only entitled to the grand medal, 
but also to be placed in the bardic chair of Gwent. The 
subject requiring an intimate acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal events of the late Regency, presented a serious ob- 
stacle to many of the Welsh poets, from their superficial 
knowledge of the English language. Five, however, dared 
the combat, and grappled with their theme ina style truly 
heroic, soaring in their native language to the highest point 
of poctical excellence. Their countryman, the brave Pic- 
ton, came in for his meed of praise. 

“ Cywir fab, cawr o’i febyd, 
Mal aur gem, milwr i gyd.” 





And the ga 
** Bri ethawl un o hil y Brython—enwog 
Pdyehrynair Gelynion; 

Gwelwyd na chil 
Ow! o’r maes heb Er; 


nt Marquis ef Anglesey— 







The Rev. Walter Davies, Rector of Monavon, well 
known in the literary and poetic world, esteemed their 
productions so highly, that he even condescended to givea 
particular judgment on their relative merits; exhibiting 
at the same time their blemishes and their beauties,—the 
former few, the latter abundant. That signed Casnodyn, 
though displaying evidence of great merit in the writer, was 
however unsuitable in style to the present age, and would 
probably be more intelligible to the Madogwys of the 
eleventh century, on the banks of the Missouri, than to a 
Welshman of 1822. The ode signed Hunesydd (historian) 
was of that order wherein neither absolute defect nor 
positive beauty are perceptible. ** Gwion Bach,’ the next 
competitor, scemed to think his Muse, like a stumbling 
horse, went safest when it went fastest; but this maxim 
oes not always tell; his composition had the closest affi-. 
nity to the subject, but it bore evident marks of haste, and 
the Reverend critic regretted thet the author did not do 
justice to his superior talents, which had been alone neces- 
sary to render it the successful ode.—The fourth ode, bear- 
ing the signature of Cynvelyn, was favourably spoken of : it 
described in very animated and glowing colours, the num- 
berless achievements of British valour. The death of a 
gallant and lamented countryman was finely and feelingly 
touched, 





** Cymru dwerion, am ci Phicton, 

“ Wyla’n heilition ddufnion ddafnau!" 
but unfortunately for the poct he omitted any allusion to 
the affairs of the Peninsula, perhaps the proudest and best 
scenes of England's prowess.-The fifthand the successful ode 
was subscribed Lv y7 (the eagle ;) and the performance fully 
justified the author's assumption of the regal title. In his 
bold and daring flight he distained all competition ; soaring 
on strong and unwearied pinious, he beat fearless and far 
away, and the higher he rose the greater his lustre; quick- 
ened with celestial fire, he sought the source whence he de- 
rived his inspiration, until haviag attained his sphere, we 
dimly beheld him hovering in a splendid constellation sur- 
rounded by Milton, Shakspcare, Dryden, Pupe, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, Goroowy, Eryri, Burns, and Goldsmith. The 
critic observed, **that although perfection did not altogether 
mark his way, yet his grasping talons bore away the pre- 
mium and entitled him to the Bardic chair.” Zryr was re- 
quested to come forwurd, if present. After a consider. 


able pause, Mr. Win. Jones (Cawrdav) a youth from 
Dolgelley, acknowleged that he was the eagle, and was im- 
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with the usual ceremonials, and conducted to the chair of 
Bardic genius amidst the sincere congratulations of his 
Northwelian friends, and the loudest plaudits of his 
generous countrymen. 

The premiums for the best essays in English, on the 
following subjects, were the next in succession :—First : 
** The credibility of the massacre of the British nobles at 
Stonehenge, and the identity of the real character of the 
British leader Ambrosius.” What was written on this 
subject was not considered of sufficient merit to be entitled 
to the socicty’s premium. The subject remains open to 
future competition, and to be rewarded at the next 
Eisteddvod, to be held at Carmarthen. 

The next was ‘* the best essay on the ancient and pre- 
sent state of the Welsh language.” The judges decided 
that the one signed ** Cadog ap Gwynlliw” was by far the 
best. The author was called to appear,—when the Rev. 
John Hughes, Wesleyan minister, and author of ‘* Hore 
Britannic,” came forward. Being a native of Brecon, he 
was hailed with the liveliest congratulations from his 
townsmen and the meeting at large. Mr. Hughes was 
duly invested with the medal, and read several interesting 
extracts from the essay, which gave additional proof of his 
perfect acquaintance with the subject. The Reverend 
Archdeacon Davis, of Brecon, in testimony of the high 
opinion he entertained of this essay, signified his intention 
of getting it printed at his own expense. 

The medal given by the Cymrodorion Society, in 
Gwynedd, for the best ode ** On the King’s visit to Wales,” 
was awarded to Mr. Edwards, one of the Bards of Eryri. 
After the ceremony of investt‘ure, Col. Parry, from Car- 
narvonshire, came forward, and stated that the author was 
only a poor quarry-man, who, while he laboured with his 
hands in the romantic vale of Llandegai, was, at the same 
time, paying court to the Muses. 

The Silver Harp was contested for by two young men, 
Mr. Wilbam Williams, of Carmarthen, and Mr, Henry 
Humphreys, of Welshpool. This trial of skill excited 
much interest. Young Williams was acknowledged by 
Mr. Parry, one of the judges, to be a youth of great pro- 
mise, who only requires more practice to give him a 
finished finger. The silver harp was awarded to Hum. 
phreys, who played with fine execution. In the language 
of the poet, he grasp’d the lyre, and 

**Lo! his furious hand he flings 
In a tempest o’er the strings: 
He strikes the chords so quick, so loud, 
’Tis Jove that scatters lightning from a cloud.” 
And again, lightly touched by fairy fingers, 
Hark! his lyre enchants the wind; 
* * * a 
Now, the strains, to silence stealing, 
Soft in extasies expire. 
Then he sweetly articulated, 
——* mil o leisiau melysion, 
Mal mél o hyd ym mola hon.” 
The singing of Pennillion (or stanzas) with the harp 
accompaniment, was no less novel than interesting. Mr. 
Ilugh Roberts, of Ruthin, won the medal, after a hard 
contest. One of his competitors, a poor blind man, was 
the favourite of the fair; but the judges dared to differ 
from them. They, however, with that independent and 
generous spirit, which so eminently distinguishes the 
females of Britain, came forward, and collected in a few 
seconds upwards of £6 for their proteg«.—Thus did 
Justice and Generosity alternate at this truly interesting 
meeting; but the ladies played the most amiable cha- 
racter. 
The concerts and ball in the evening of both days were 
numerously attended. The former consisted chiefly of 
Welsh music; the principal performers were Miss Wil- 
liams and Master Smith, Mr. Smith, Mr. Collyer, Mr. 


to the air of ** Glan meddwdod mwyn,” with great sweet. 

;Ness; Miss Williams and Master Smith, ‘* My pretty 
Page ;”’ and the latter, ‘‘In Infancy,” &c. was delightful, 
The ** Heroes of Cambria,” and ** Death of Llewelyn,” 
were sung by Mr. J. Smith with long and continued ap. 
plause; the words of the latter found their way into every 
Cambrian heart. Mr. Tinney sang ** The Wolf” with 
astonishing effect; and his ‘* Tell me where is Fancy 
bred ?” with Mr. Collyer, displayed great powers. The 
Welsh harp played alternately, accompanied with the 
singing of Pennillion, after the manners of our forefathers, 
“© It was a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” 

At the close of the Congress, several gentlemen came 
forward and addressed the meeting on the leading objects 
of the society. ‘The Rev. John Williams, of Lampeter, 
who is distinguished for his literary attainments, gave the 
meeting reasons to expect that the great Scottish Bard, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. intends to honour the next Eisteddyod 
with his presence. A son of the worthy Bart. is now 
under the tuition of Mr. Williams, and was present at the 
meeting. The Hon. Mr. Rice, M. P. announced his 
noble father’s (Lord Dynevor’s) intention to preside at the 
next Kisteddvod, at Carmarthen. Mr. Williams, of Liver. 
pool, and the Rev. Daniel Evans, from Cardiganshire, 
severally add d the meeting in the ancient British 
language, ** Vx ein hivith ein hun, yn yr hon y’n ganed 
ni,”’ stating that the great end of our meeting was to restore 
and preserve ancient British literature, to encourage the 
national muse, to kindle afresh in our bosoms the flame 
of patriotism, the anor patria—to cherish and foster the 
hitherto unprotected efforts ef genius, and to retain our 
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ge 
venerable language in its pristine purity and vigour. 
These addresses were delivered with great fluency, and 
were loudly cheered by the Welsh hearers, and communi- 
cated no smail share of their sentiments, even to those who 
understood not the language. 

Thus ended the Kisteddvod of Gwent: I have only 
sketched its general outlines. I trust, however, your 
readers will be enabled to form some idea of the feels 
ings to which it gave rise in the bosoms of Welshmen. 
May these patriotic meetings long continue to flourish, 
and revolve round the four districts of Cambria so 
long as sun and moon endures, and may our language, 
“© ¥ Gymraeg wen,” this venerable pyramid which has 
stood for thousands of years immutable and immovable, 
be still proof to the ciumbling hand of time; may the 
thirst for knowledge, the seed of genius, and the fire of 
poetry, harmony, and love, grow and flourish among us, 
whilst honour and truth, unshaken courage and taintless 
fidelity, keep watch and ward upon our walls. May 
* Undeb a brawdgarwch” link and bind us into one 
family, and every Ancient Briton think and move as with 
one heart, a heart indisputably British. I hope, Mr. 
Editor, you will pardon the length I have gone, and make 
some allowance for the warmth of my feelings; perhaps I 


have too much nationality about me; but 
He whose mind 
Feels not attachment to his native soil, 
Who sometimes thinks not of his once lov’d home, 
Is to our noblest feelings lost. 
GWILIM ALED. 
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Atographical Wolices. 
THE LATE CANOVA. 
——a 

The subject of the following interesting remarks died at 
Venice on Sunday, the 14th of Jast month (October) after 
a short illness. His fame as an artist, and his acknow- 
ledged worth as a man, will no doubt render our quota- 
tions, though long, acceptable to our readers: 

Canova has enjoyed fame certainly superior to that of any 








Tinney, and our countryman, Mr. Parry, editor of the 
Welsh Melodies, under whose able direction the perfor- 
mances were conducted. To particularize their respective 
merits is a task which I am incompetent to fulfil. Mr. 





smediately invested with the grand emblematic medal, 


Parry sang, ‘0 let the kind Minstrel attune his soft lay,” 





| xeputation of permanent grandeur. 
| blance to the masters that have arisen in the decline of great 


sculptor of modern times, but we doubt whether he has left a 
He has rather a resem- 


Schools of Art than to those who have formed or regenerated 
them. There isa character of /ittleness about his works—ele- 
gance, liveliness, elaborateness, but still littleness. In the 
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expression of his faces, instead of the profound and tran- 
quil, the deeply-thinking and deeply-feeling Italian charac- 
ter, we have a character fluttering and French. No one 
would recognise in them the works of a countryman of 
Michael Angelo, or Raphael, or Titian, or Leonardo da 
vinci) There is the same expression in his figures— 
exact articulation, nice finishing, an appearance of softness 
and life, but a want of dignity and repose. They are ge- 
nerally attractive, but never imposing. They can be looked 
at for a time with pleasure, but they never can be long 
dwelt on to raise our idea of mankind, as seen in the work, 
orimagined inthe author. It is something, however, to.be 
the first artist of an age, even though that age dves rot 
abound in great artists; and the death of one who has at- 
tained that eminence is more worthy of notice than that of 
men who have only been distinguished for wearing crowns, 
or for making bad treaties and bad speeches.—T'raveller, 

[From * Rome in the Nineteenth Century 3”? a work pub- 

lished previously to the death of the artist.] 

Canova was born at Passagno, a small village in the 
Venetian territory, of parents, whose poverty disabled them 
from giving to the genius which his earliest youth displayed 
the usual cultivation or encouragement. But he resolutely 
struggled with every difficulty, and finally triumphed 
over his fate. 

At the age of fourteen, having obtained a, ston 
for boon of a small piece of marble, he sculptured out of it 
two baskets ef fruit, which are now on the staircase of the 
Palazzo Farsetti, at Venice. 

The next year, when only fifteen, he executed Eurydice, 
his first statue, in a species of soft stone, called Pietro 
Dolce, found in the vicinity of Vicenza; and, three years 
after, Orpheus ; both of which are in the Villa Falier, near 
Asolo, a town about fifteen miles from Treviso. 

His first groupe in marble, that of Dedalus and Icarus, 
he finished at the age oi 20, and brought with him to 
Rome, where he vainly solicited the patronage of the Ve- 
netian Ambassador, and of many of the great; but when 
almost reduced to despair, without money or friends, he 
became known to Sir William Hamilton, whose discern- 
ment immediately saw the genius of the young artist, and 
whose liberality furnished him with the means of prosecu- 
ting his studies, and of establishing himself as an artist in 
Rome. To this his first patron, and to all his family, 
Canova has through life manifested the warmest gratitude. 

Through Sir William Hamilton, his merit became 
known to others; even the Venetian Ambassador was 
shamed into some encouragement of his young country- 
man, and ordered the groupe of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur. A few years after, Canova was employed to execute 
the tomb of Pope Ganganelli, in the Church of the Ss. 
Apostoli, at Rome. With these exceptions, all his early 
patrons were Englishmen. Amongst these were Lord 
Cawdor, Mr. Latouche, and Sir Henry Blundell, for the 
latter of whom the Psyche, one of the earliest and most 
beautiful of his works, was executed. 

The most beautiful of all his works, the Venus and 
Adonis®, was finished at the age of six-and-thirty. This 
exquisite groupe, in my opinion, far surpasses the Mars 
‘ed Venus, which he is now deing for the Prince Regent, 
and which was intended to represent Peace and War—but 

it is not sufficiently chased or severe for such a subject ; 
the expression is too voluptuous; a fault, by the way, with 
which the works of this great artist are sometimes charge- 
able; yet it is a beautiful groupe, and if considered merely 
as Venus hanging on the enamoured God of War, the 
expression is appropriate and faultless. As yet, it has not 
advanced beyond the model, and there seems little pro- 
spect of its being soon finished. Three blocks of marble 
have already failed, after the labour was considerably ad- 
vanced, owing to the blemishes in the heart of them, and 
the fourth is about to be tried. 

The beautiful figure of the reclining Nymph, half: raising 
herself to listen to the lyre of the sweet little Love at her 
feet, is on the point of being despatched to the Prince Re- 
gent, to whom it was ceded by Lord Cawdor. 

The groupe of the Graces, the beauty of which is the 
object of universal admiration here, is also destined for our 
eountry, and will adorn Woburn Abbey. Beautiful as 
it is, Town it struck me as being rather mantere, especially 
in the attitude and face of he central figure, which is 
chargeable with somewhat of affectation—somewhat of 
studied Opera-house airs, and put-on sweetness of coun- 
tenance. But as Zeuxis said of one of his own a 
“sit is easier to criticise than to imitate it;” and it is with 
reluctance I see any faults in a work, which has rarely been 
equalled in modern art, and the progress of which, I have 
long watched with unspeakable interest and delight. It 
is only a few days since I saw the finishing strokes given 
to it by the hand of Canova. 





Many are the delightful hours I have spent with Canova, 
both when he has been employed in modelling and chisel- 


'ling; and few are the companions whose society will be 


enjoyed with such interest, or remembered with such re- 


ret. 

The warmth and kindness of his disposition, the noble 
principles and generous feelings of his mind, and the un- 
pretending simplicity of his manners, give the highest 
charm to his exalted genius. By the friends that know 
him best, he will be the most beloved. 

Canova has the avarice of fame, not of money. He de- 
votes a great part of his fortune to the purposes of beneve- 
lence. With the title of Marchese, the Pope conferred 
upon Canova three thousand piastres of rent, the whole of 
which he dedicates to the support and encouragement of 
poor and deserving artists. But I should never be done, 
were I to recount one-half of the noble actions, the generous 
exertions, and the extensive charities of his life, which are 
as secretly and unostentatiously performed as they are ju- 
diciously applied. He is now building a church in his na- 
tive village, and has alienated the greater part of his own 
fortune for the support of charitable institutions. 

It is not, I believe, generally known that Canova is a 
painter as well as sculptor. He has pursued the sister art 
occasionally, for the amusement of his leisure hours, and 
many of his designs are truly beautiful. 

The Colossal Horse (a neble animal) intended for Na- 
poleon’s equestrian statue, is about to be mounted by the 
figure of old King Ferdinand of Naples. 

It must be a gratifying circumstance to England to 
know, that even when living under the immediate domi- 
nion of the French, he modelled, for his own private 
pleasure, a tribute to the memory of Nelson. 

He is at present occupied in modelling a statue of 
Washington, for the United States. The hero is repre- 

ented seated, but it is not yet finished, so I must not speak 

of it; especially as I am the only person who has been 
honoured with a sight of it. I may add, that it promises 
to be worthy of the subject and the sculptor. 

The seated statue of the Princess Esterhazy is full of 
grace and dignity, and worthy of ancient art. That of 
Maria Louisa, which, however, reminds us strongly of the 
seated Agrippina, is also very fine—I mean the copy, with 
an ideal head ; for her own features are wholly inadmis- 
sible in sculpture. She would have done wisely to have been 
taken in a moment of affliction, her face buried in her 
handkerchief or mantle. 

The figure of the Penitent, or Magdalen, is most beau- 
tiful. It proves that he could portray the touching image of 
youth, in all the abandonment of settled sorrow, as beau- 
tifully as youth in all the buoyancy of sportive mirth. 





Sclentific Weeords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases ; pi enemarwn Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteoro’ogical and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singalar Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. | 





Asiatic and African Rhinoceros.—In our last volume, 
page 273, we gave a wood-cut and description of the head 
of a Rhinoceros, brought to this country by Mr. Camp- 
bell. This animal has by some been imagined to be 
the origin of the Unicorn of the scriptures: on this sub- 
ject, see our last volume, page 273, and of the pre- 
sent, pages 5 and 21. The last number of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions contains a paper by Sir Everard Home, 
on the Rhinoceros, from which we copy the following pas- 
sage, showing the nature and habits of the animal when 
in confinement. 

‘* The following account of the manners and habits of 
the Asiatic Rhinoceros, clothed in armour, and having the 
welted hide, I have taken from the young man who was 
its keeper in the managerie at Exeter Change for three 
years, at the end of which period it died. 

‘* Tt was so savage that, about a month after it came to 
Exeter Change, it endeavoured to kill the keeper, and 
nearly succeeded. Itran at him with the greatest im- 
petuosity, but fortunately the horn passed between his 
thighs, and threw the keeper on its head; the horn came 
against a wooden partition, into which the animal had 
forced it to such a depth, as to be unable for a minute to 
withdraw it, and during this interval the man escaped. 

** Its skin, —_—s fa ed so hard, is only covered 
with small scales, of the thickness of paper, with the ap- 
arance of tortoiseshell ; at the edges of these, the skin 





® It is in the Palace of the Mar: hese Berio, at Naples. 





itself is exceedingly sensible, either_to the bite of a fly, or 





the lash of a whip; and the only mode of managing it 
at all was by means of a short whip. By this disci fine 
the keeper got the management of it, and the animal was 
brought to know him: but frequently, more especially in 
the middle of the night, fits of phrenzy came on, and 
while these lasted nothing could control its rage, the 
Rhinoceros running with great swiftness round the den, 
playing all kinds of antics, making hideous noises, knock- 
ing every thing to pieces, disturbing the whole neighbour- 
hood, then all at once becoming quiet. While the fit was 
on, even the keeper durst not make his approach. The 
animal fell upon its knees to enable the horn to bear upon 
any object. It was quick in all its motions; ate ravenously 
all kinds of vegetables, appearing to have no selection. 
They fed it on branches of the willow. It possessed litt‘e 
or no memory, dunged in one place, and, if not prevented, 
ate the dung, or spread it over the sides of the wall. Three 
years’ confinement made no alteration in its habits. 

** The account in the Bible of an unicorn not to be 
tamed, mentioned by Job, bears so great an affinity te 
this animal, that there is much reason to believe that it is 
the same, more especially, as no other animal has ever 
been described so devoid of intellect. In that age, the 
short horn might readily be overlooked, as it cannot be 
considered as an offensive weapon, and the smoothness of 
the animals’ skin would give it a greater resemblance to the 
horse than to any other animal.” 





Effvets of drinking Boiling Water.—It is the custom 
of some poor and thoughtless persons to suffer children to 
drink from the spout of a tea-kettle while filling it at the 
pump; they have afterwards attempted to drink when it 
it has just been taken from the fire, supposing it still to 
contain cold water. No less that four cases of this kind 
are related in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, by 
Dr. Hall. The symptoms produced are those of croup, 
that is, of inflammation of the glottis and larynx, and not, 
as might have been expected, of the cesophagus and sto. 
mach. It appears indeed probable that the boiling water 
does not actually reach the stomach, but that it is arrested 
by spasm of the pharynx. Dr. Hall recommends an in- 
cision into the windpipe, but the only case of this opera= 
tion which he relates, proved, as might have been expected, 
fatal. Where the injury is extensive there seems to be no 
remedy. 





COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND FRENCH CANAI#, BY 
M. HUERNE DE POMMEUSE, MEMBER OF THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. ; 

This gentleman has just published a 4to volume on the 
above'subject. ** Vauban,” says he, **after having laboured 
at 300 ancient strong holds, and constructed 30 new for. 
tresses; after having conducted 55 sieges, and exposed his 
person in more than 100 battles,—Vauban said to Louis 
XIV. in giving him an account of his inspection of the 
canal of Languedoc, with which the king had charged 
him, ‘ Sire, I would give all that I have done and all that 
remains for me to do, to be the author of a work, so ad- 
mirable and so useful to your kingdom.” In that country” 
(England) says M. de Pommeuse, ** whatever is admitted 
to be truly useful, is not long in becoming the object of 
general emulation. The example set by the Duke of 
Bridgewater had soon numerous imitators ; and since that 
epoch, the anxiety to make up for lost time has been such, 
that there exist at present in the British isles, 103 canals 
of navigation, the development of which amounts to 2682 
English miles (nearly 1000 leagues.) One only-of these 
canals (61 miles long) belongs to Ireland; five, which 
form together 150 miles in length, are excavated in Scot- 
land; the others, to the number of 97, cover England 
alone as with a net-work, whose surface is not the quarter, 
and whose population is little more than the third, of that 
of France. This country posseses only six canals of grand 
navigation, the united lengths of which constitute only 
150 leagues ; and about 20 canals of secondary navigation, 
which have not altogether more than 100 leagues of de- 
velopment.” 

‘¢ The author does not scruple to acknowledge, that his 
principle object in the first half of the published valume, 
dedicated to the English labours, is to stimulate the emu- 
lation of his compatriots, and to make them co-operate 
with government in the existing circumstances, where 
France has much to create in this department. The edi- 
tors of the Bibliotheque Universelle, in their account of 
this work, pleasantly observe, that the author’s hope re« 
minds them of a reply made to them in Tuscany, by a 
minister of state of great experience, to whom they ex~ 
tolled certain improvements elsewhere introduced, and 
which seemed to them capable of being imitated with ad- 
vantage in his country: ** Alas!” said he, ‘* diseases com- 
municate from people to people; but health, yow know, 





is not contagious.” 
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Woetry. 





MR. Ep1Tor,—The following lines were written, “‘ dum 
adkuc imberbis fui,” which is as much as to say, 
“ When I was alittle boy, 
Some sixteen years ago.” 
They were then intended as an imitation, and have since 
undergone no revision. In the event of yeur giving them 
publicity, I beg your readers may hold in mind the story 
of the French poet, who, when he saw the audience pre- 
paring to damn his absurd tragedy, saved it from annihi- 
lation by coming forward and protesting he meant it as a 
serio-comic burlesque; ‘‘so let it be with Cesar.” Let 
those who are not inclined to consider these lines as a good 
copy, at least not set them down as a very stupid original. 





A MORNING INVOCATION. 





Awake, my love; the western star 
Now dimly twinkles from afar; 

While o’er the hazy mountain’s gleam 
The first faint tints of morning’s beam. 
Together, love, we'll roam, and share 
The dewy freshness of the air; 

And, as we softly steal along, 

Cheered by the skylark’s mellow song ; 
Or watch across the eastern sky, 

‘The pale streaks spreading far and high; 
Or listen to the murmuring beat, 

Of brook that babbles at our feet; 

Let’s rest beneath yon hillock green, 
And gaze upon the chequered scene. 


See, o’er yon mountain’s misty head, 
The brightening sun has upwards sped ; 
Hastening its fervid beams to cool, 
Qn spangled mead, or dim pled pool; 
And drinking from each flow’ret fair, 
The diamond drops that glisten there: 
Its shelving rays scarce peep between 
The dewy leaves of valley green, 
Reflecting back their glittering sheen, 
In thousand sparkles die; 
“While over yonder mountain steep, 
In chaster, colder lines they sweep, 
Flinging its giant shadow deep, 
‘O’er copse and greenwood nigh; 
And dyeing dark, with less’ning shade, 
Each verdant hill, and grassy glade. 


Oh! does not such a scene impart 
Asad memento to the heart, 
Of life and all its shades ; 
And teach us that the brightest sun, 
‘That ever shone our joys upon, 
Like them, too, quickly fades : 
And childhood’s fond and fairy day 
Is but a springing morning ray, 
Tolight us to the brighter way, 
Where youth and love are seen: 
And when that path of joy we tread, 
With life’s full sunshine o’er our head, 
And not a single cloud to spread 
Its dusky shade between, 
How little dream we in that hor~! 
How soon Time's cold and stayless power 
May chill a day like this! 
And after-life, and coming years, 
4re only bringing clouds and tears, 





Te blot our sun of bliss. 


Oh! it is sad at life’s last eve, 

However dimmed their light, to leave 
Our fondly-cherished ties ; 

And think that ev'ry beam of light, 

Which crimsons o’er our coming night, 
Though fadingto our eyes, 

Is shining with as soft a ray, 

As when it lit our own bright way, 
In other climes and skies. 

See o’er the lake’s mild bosom plays 

A sparkling field of dancing rays, 

Which shining o’er the silver tide, 

Tn soft reflection, far and wide; 

And changing oft their station bright, 

Like glancing spears in pale moonlight, 

In softer, sadder, radianee fall 

On verdant bank and ivied wal. 


Nay, dearest, why so silent now? 

My Mary, why that clouded brow? 
Can sombre fancies intervene, 
Amidst so fair, so sweet a scene; 

Or is it in that tender breast 

Some sparks of high-wrought fancy rest? 
And as you gaze, with raptured eye, 
On smiling mead, and clear blue sky; 
And hear the songsters of the grove 
Warble their notes of joy and love; 
That dear romance your bosom knows, 
With purer, holier, fervour glows; 
And soft ideas thronging rise : 

Nay, turn away those ardent eyes, 
And hear me, love, the vows renew, 
I’ve pledged so oft alone to you ;— 

By this soft hand I clasp in mine, 

And by those bright blue orbs of thine, 
And by this tender mutual kiss, 

The surety sweet of present bliss, 
While light and hope are left behind, 
In thee I'll center soul and mind, 
The warmest lover, kindest friend, 
Till life and love are at an end, 


Liverpool. 
>> +<e 
BROKEN HEART. 
+ 
There isa tear that falls unseen, 
Nor hangs in Sorrow’s sickly eye; 
And soon it wastes the spring of life, 
Whose sweets are all exhal’d on high. 


SINCLAIR- 


Tis not that tear which seeks regret, 
Or asks the world its woes to feel; 
But oft a broken-hearted smile, 
This burning tear-drop will conceal 


And soon, by silent slow array, 
Its lovely virtue leaves our sphere; 
For that blest place where God’s own hand 
Will heal that heart and dry that tear. 
Greenock. dD 


~~ >< - 


ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
—— 
: The fragrant morn, the tranquil eve 
, Of sprightly summer charm no more: 
See Autumn’s hand the chaplets weave 
To deck stern Winter’s tresses hoar. 


He comes apace, the ruthless King, 
With all his dark unpitying train 
Of blasts, upborne on snowy wing 
Of bitter frosts and chilling rain. 
No more beneath the shady lime 
The musing wanderer lies reclined ; 
And views with rapture Nature’s prime 
With all a lover’s, poet’s mind; 





Or lists the blackbird’s mellow strain 
Amid the deep umbrageous groves; 

Or yet, when Ceres holds her reign, 

Through waving corn-fields slowly roves. 


Ah, no! the scenes of summer gay 

No more the pensive muse delight; 
To these succeed the gloomy day, 

And many a dreary long long night. 
Yet, if contentment fill the breast, 

E’en Winter has his powers to please ; 
The parent he of song and jest, 

The festive hour, and day of ease. 


At eve, around the cheerful fire, 
How many happy faces meet! 
While loud, without, the wintry choir 
Their dark and sullen rites repeat. 


The ties that bind us down to earth, 
The hand of Winter closer draws; 
And, while he fills the soul with mirth, 
Fulfils great Nature’s wisest laws. 


The sweets of home, and all the joy 
That love and friendship ean impart) 
Now live and reign without alloy, 

And fill with purest bliss the heart. 
The father feels, with thoughts sublim’é, 
Affeetion’s brightest lambent flame, 

As o’er his knee each prattler climbs, 
And playful tries to lisp his name. 


Perchance some gossip dame may tell 
The feats and feuds of “olden time ;* 
Of fairy haunts, of robbers fell, 
Or gliding ghosts at midnight chime: 


Or how some witches’ baleful charm 
Swept all the dairy’s wealth away; 

Or led the traveller on to harm 
With dazzling yet delusive ray. 


These, and a thousand stories drear 
(Still half-believed in reason’s spite}* 
The silent circle bend to hear, 
And wile away the wintry night. 


Thus each returning season brings 
A theme alike for joy and praise, 
To Him who mounts the tempest’s wing ;t 
And man, and all, His work surveys. 
October 22, 1822. J. A. of Salford, 
* In my native county (Herefordshire) a belief in the su« 
pernatural agency of those redoubtable personages, yclept 
witches and fairies, was, at least twenty years ago, a very 
prevailing opinion. Very possible the present enlightened 


time may have changed their ideas on this subject, but that 
it has made them happier is more than doubtful. 





and maketh the clouds his chariot; and walketh upon the 
wings of the wind.”—Psalm, 104. 


Dear Kater,—The following, or something like it, 
used to be, a:.d I dare say continues, the favourite soli- 
loquy of the ‘* hookah wallahs” in India. I now send it 
for the use of those who, in this country, also delight in 
fumigating their noses; although, for want of the luxuri- 
ous hookah, they are obliged to put up with the unta- 
shionable segar.—Yours, &c. Jd. 
Liverpool, November 12, 1822. 





THE SEGAR. 
a 

Alone, without a friend to warm, 
Without a book my thoughts to calm, 
What gives to solitude a charm ? 

My segar. 
When sober mirth in wine is drown’d, 
And noisy folly roars around, 
In what for me is refuge found ? 

My segar: 
Or when through business’ toils I wade, 
Those toils by profit scarce repaid, 
Thou lend’st thy sweet refreshing aid, 





My segar. 


“Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; , 
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| ae 
ThHe Wougquet. 
“Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 
—>—— 

* At an age when the heart is open to every impression, 
and forms with the same facility engagements and con- 
nections which in a man of riper years would be the 
fruit of esteem and observation, St. A—— was travelling 
from his native province to explore the wonders of a me- 
tropolis which he had as yet beheld but with the eyes of 
hope. In the coach which was to convey him to Paris, he 
found a young man of prepossessing appearance ; a con- 
yersation scon began, that terminated in protestations of 
friendship, warmly reiterated on both sides. Mutual con- 
fidence soon flowed from their lips, and all the secrets of 
their youth were revealed. It was then that St. A—— 
learned that his new friend was sent to Paris to marry a 
young lady whom he had never seen, but whom his father 
and family had chosen for his bride, with the consent of 
her relations. ‘The journey finished without any accident, 
and they arrived in the morning at Paris, where they took 
lodgings in a public hotel. Scarcely had they taken pos- 
session of their apartment, when the young man was 
seized with a bilious cholic, which in less than two hours 
deprived him of existence. Affected at the melancholy 
fate of his youthful acquaintance, St. Aa, whose tender 
attentions had been unable to save him, thought it his duty 
to inform the father of the future bride of the overthrow 
of his expectations; and, taking with him the letters and 
the port-fulio of his friend, repaired to the house of that 

gentleman. 
The servant who opened the dvor, conscious that his 
master expected his son-in-law, announced St. A—— as 
such, without enquiring who he was. The father, without 
giving him time to explain himself, embraced him with 
eagerness, and presented him to his wife as her son, and 
to his daughter as her husband. St. A——, naturally gay 
and volatile, could not resist the temptation of deceiving 
the family a little longer, and played his part extremely 
well. He gave the letters, and being perfectly acquainted 
with the secrets and affairs of his friend, returned the most 
satisfactory answers to their questions. He succeeded, 
especially, in captivating the attentions of the young lady, 
who, with side-long glances, admired the features and the 
fine shape with which nature had blessed her lover. Din- 
ner was announced, and St. A~-— was placed by the side 
of his timid bride; and the whoie family yielded up their 
hearts to joy and satisfaction. The young lady spoke 
little, answered with difficulty, and often blushed; while 
St. A——- was polite and ardent in his attentions towards 
her; and though the expression of his face was naturally 
serious, his conversation was pleasing and cheerful. After 
dinner, the father entered into all the details necessary 
to settle the marriage, when suddenly St. A—— rose, and 
taking his hat, seemed anxious to retire. ‘* Are you going 
to leave us?” exclaimed the father ; ‘* yes,” auswered St. 
A——; important business compels me to quit you.” 
** What business can you have in a city where you are a 
stranger ? perhaps you wish to draw money from a banker; 
my purse is entirely at your service; and even if you 
will absolutely have recourse to a banker, I may send 
somebody who will transact business for you.’ ‘* No,” 
said St. A——, ‘*you are mistaken; it is a business 
which I alone can transact.” While they were speak. 
ing, St. A——, continued to walk towards the door, 
and they were soon in the hall, when, addressing the fa- 
ther, ** Now that we are alone,” said he, and the ladies 
eannot hear us, I will tell you that this morning, a few 
moments after my arrival, an accident happened to me. 
} was attacked with a bilious cholic, and died. I promised 
be buried at six o’clock, and you will easily conceive 


known in this part of the world, if I failed to be exact to | 
my word, it would awake suspicions of inattention to | 
business, that would be very prejudicial to my character.” | 

The father listened to him with astonishment, but taking 
the whole for a joke, returned to the ladies bursting with 
laughter, and related the cause of his son-in-law’s hurried 
departure.— While they were still conversing on the sub. 
ject, six o’clock struck ; it was soon seven, and the family 
was alarmed at not seeing St. A——. Half an hour after, 
the father sent to his Hotel to inquire. The servant, in- 
trusted with this commission, asked for him under his real 
name, and received for answer, ‘* that he had arrived there 
at nine in the morning, had died at eleven, and been 
buried at six.”” It would be difficult to express the sur- 
prise of the whole family at receiving this information ; 
and as St. A—, left his lodgings, and never visited there 
again, a general belicf was spread around, that it was a 
ghost that had spent the day with Mr. N——, in social 
enjoyment and conversation. 





Lhe Hrouselutfe. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF RENDERING COMMON SALTS 
NOT UNPALATABLE, 








The following letter has been written for the Kaleidoscope 
by a scientific gentleman, second to few, if any, in the 
country; and the public may confidently rely upon the im- 
portant information it contains. ‘The easy mode Of getting 
rid of the unpleasant taste of common salts, described in the 
last paragraph of the letter, cannot fail to prove interesting 
to the public.—Hdiés. 

—<=n 
Liverpool, Nov. 4, 1822. 

Dear Sin,—The last time I had the pleasure of seeing you 
we had some conversation on the subject of the distressing 
circumstances in which by mistake the oxalic acid is fre- 
quently taken for Epsom salt. You had at that time just 
received a communication en the same subject, for your va- 
luable work the Kaleidoscope: and if you think the following 
hints worth giving to the public through the same medium, 
they are entirely at your service. I haveoften been surprised 
how the mistake can oceur; for, although the terms Hpsom salts 
and oxalic acid are very similar, no two things can be more 
strikingly different to the sense of taste;—the one having a 
disagreeable bitter saline flavour, and the other so conspicu- 
ously an acid taste, that if subjected to the taste for a moment 
it would be instantly rejected. I believe these accidents are 
entirely to be attributed to the general practice of taking 
salts in a very small portion of water, im order that they may 
be swallowed before the taste is perceived. This is a bad 
practice in every respect. Salts operate much sooner and are 
attended with less pain, and a much lesser dose is necessary 
when taken in the proportion of 1 0z. of salts to a pint of 
water. If in these proportions oxalic acid should be taken 
instead of Epsom salt, it would become so diluted as not to 
befdeleterious; for oxalic is doubtless no more poisonous than 
any other acid would be in the same state of concentration. 
At any rate, no other test ean be so certain for distinguishing 
Epsom salt from oxalic acid; as the latter, in thestate it is 
generally taken, is most intolerably sour; the former not at 
ailso. In taking Epsom salt, 1 would therefore strongly im- 
press the following advice, which, if taken, cannot fail to sue- 
ceed. Instead of swallowing the salts before you taste them, re- 
verse the practice, and taste before you swallow! 

Ican remember the time when Epsom was scarcely ever 
taken, glauber salt being almost in general use. I think all 
medical men agree that they are quite similar in their opera- 
tion, and in the same quantity for the dose. The preference 
given tothe Epsom salts is their being less bitter and better 
to take. Now I contend, that when dissolved in water, in the 
proportion of one ounce of the salts toa pint of water, the 
Epsom salt is vastly more bitter than the glauber; indeed 
the latter, in such a state of dilution, is not at all disagreeable. 
In this way I have always given this salt in my own family, 
who prefer i to the Epsom salt, to which they have the 
strongest disgust. I have lately found a means of rendering 
this salt almost entirely imperceptible to the taste, and it is 
particulariy to make this fact known that I have been in- 
duced to write ty you on the subject, 

My practice is, to take a pint basin, and pour intoit as much 
warm water as to reach within three-feurthsof an inch of the 
brim: to this I put one-third of an ounce of glauber salt, 
which I finda sufficient dose. I then add, by a little at once, 
as much common culinary salt as would be sufficient for the 
same quantity of gruel or broth; this will take away the taste 





that T aust attend the place of rendezvous; for, not being 





of the glauber salt, nothing being perceived but the taste of 


| in the ordinary way. 


the common. If gruel or broth be used instead of warm 
water, no one would distinguish them from the same, salted 
With the hope that your readers may 
give this a fair trial, 1 remain yours very truly, 
To Mr. E. Smiru. Cc. Ss. 
ce 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
A correspondent from York assures us that he has com. 
pov succeeded in curing smoky chimneys b the fol. 
owing simple means: a wire gauze front is fitted over the 
fire-place, of about twenty-two wires to the inch, the effect 
of which he states to be instantaneous. 








A medical writer attributes the great increase of apo- 
pleay to the custom of wearing stuffed cravats; and ere 

eavours to prove his theory by the observation, that wo- 
men, who generally go with necks uncovered, are rarely 
subject to this disease. He also attributes the paucity of 
poetical genius to the same cause, as the tightness of the 
neckcloth fills the head with blood, instead of the airy 
dreams of imagination. 
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ust published, price 5 

UTHENTIC RE CORDS of the ‘GUILD MER- 
£ CHANT of PRESTON, in the year 1822; with an 
Introduction, containing an Historical Dissertation on the 
Origin of Guilds; anda Relation of all the different Celebra< 
tions of the Guidla Mercatoria of Preston, of which any Re~ 
cords remain. Embellished with a striking Likeness of N. 
GrimsHaw, Esq. Guild Mayor in 1802 and 1822; and a Print 
of the Procession of Trades. 

Printed and Published by I, Wincoc KSON, Preston; sokl 
also by C. CLARKE, Lancaster; T. Kay, Liverpool; T. Sow- 
LER, Manchester; T. RoGEeRson, Blackburn; J. Ocue, Bolton: 
J. Brown, Wigan, and all other Booksellers in Lancashire; 
and by R. AcKERMANN, 101, Strand, London. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1823. 

On the 19th of November will be published, with thé Alma. 
nacks, price 9s. illustrated by a cuvloured Plate of Insects, 
and numerous Wood-cuts, 

NIME’S TELESCOPE for 1823; or, a CoMPLETE 
GuIDE TO THE ALMANACK: containing an Explanation 
of Saints’ Days and Holidays, with fl ustrations of British 

History and Antiquities, Notices of Obsolete Rites and Cus. 

toms, Sketches of Comparative Chronelogy, and Contenipo- 
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Lr iets, oon Po pu 
the Naturalistv’s Dis iry, e 
the Animal and Vegetable Ki 
an Introduction on the Habits, 
Insects; and an Ode to Time, 
volume, by Bernard Barton. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
noster-row. 

“Taken alsogether, Time’s Telescope is yne of the best 
produetions to be put into the hands of youth which our 
teeming press sends forth. It leads by eazy roads to im- 
proving studies; it is exc gly various; itis full of hints 
for thinking; and it is honest and unprej indie ed. From the 
child of five years of age tu the mature of fifty, it will atford 
both entertainment and intelligence.”—Lacrary Gazelle, 
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| 
| rig m4 each side long rows of coffins, encompassing the ashes | avd laid on the floor, and the men, again walkipse 
Che Craveller. of nearly twenty generations of the heroic house of | buckwards, strike the middle of the sheaves ouly, It 
nae : Brunswick. The pall of the late Duke is richly orna-} s tedious, but no corn is lost, or straw broke.” . 
NE PARSE Pens mented with emblematical flags and figures, and bears | Hoffman, Jucobs, se. 
MEMORANDA, on the top the coronet and military emblems, The [ To be continued in our next.] 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL lights, which are kept burning, fall full upon the coffia 
° sail La 4 of this, the last and much regretted, Prince; whilst et att niekad 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, | ‘hose of bis ancestors are but dimly seen, in the length ae ntig UilIes. 
COMPRISING eved perspective beyond, I know not of any place 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Savony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
(Continued from our last.) 





BRUNSWICK. 





We arrived at noon at the Brunswick frontiers, 
which commence at the village of Rocklum, 33 miles 
from Halberstadt. Here our trunks, which had been 
corded and sealed when we entered the Prussian ter- 
ritury from Saxony, were again liberated. The object 
was to prevent the necessity of search for contraband 
goods, during the short time we were passing over a 
part of the Prussian states. 

The land had improved a little on the last stage, 
but the approach to Wolfenbiittel was hilly and very 
bare. The peasants were neatly clothed in long blue 
coats, with red facings and liuings ; and some wore 
eoats of linen, with similar embroidery. Tuo Wolfen- 
biittel, 24 miles. Entering the city, we noticed, over 
the gate, the words, “ August, von Gottes Guaden, 
Herzog zu Brauuschweig Liineburg, 1660.”* 

This neat little town contains only 6600 people, 
whose appearance indicated independence and content- 
ment. The valuable library coutains above 100,000 
volumes. There are one Roman Catholic and two 
Lutheran churches: of the latter, one has a handsome 
jJanthorn steeple; the other, which is devoted to the 
garrison, is a long, low building, inscribed, 

“ Verbum Dei manet in eternum.” 

To Brunswick is one mile. Near that city we had a 
fine road, with gravelled walks elevated on each side, 
and shaded with trees. We passed Richmond, the 
country residence of the late Duke, which is a hand- 
some house, built of stone, on an eminence, and 
arrived at Brunswick (in German, Braunschweig) late 
the same night. 

The city is of moderate extent, containing 29,050 
inhabitants; and through it runs a small stream, called 
the Ocker, which communicates with the river Weser. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention, that it is the 
eapital of the ancient Dukedom of the same wame, 
whose ruling Prince (brother of our late Queen) fell at 
the battle of QuatreBras, at the head of his brave hussars: 
these troops had worn the black uniform, with a death’s 
head on their caps, ever since the death of his father, 
who was killed at the battle of Jena. He was adored 
by his subjects, and his memory is still cherished with 
fond regard by all ranks, Brunswick being a state in 
which the rare quality is found, of each class being 
eontent with, and revering the Government. I had the 
pleasure of seeing at the theatre his two sons, who, 
previous to the marriage of our royal Dukes, stood 
next to them in succession tothe British crown, They 
were fine boys (in 1817) of 11 aud 13 yearst+ of age; 
and their tutors are led to hope that they will do 
credit to the noble list of their ancestors. Our sove- 
reiga is their guardian. 

The appearance of the Dom church, or cathedral, is 
truly grand. In the centre of the choir rises the tomb 
of Heury the Lion-hearted, which, sublime in its sim- 
plicity, naturally turns the mind to a recollection of 
the chivalrous days in which he lived. 

The apartment below is vaulted,{ and contains on 





* Augustus, by the grace of God, Duke of Brunswick Liine- 
burg, 1660. 


+ The Duke was born in 1804. 
+ Over the grated entrance are these emphatic words, 


more calculated to makea deep impression on the mind. 
One tomb was upwards of 710 years old, as appears 
by the following inscription :-—“‘ Gertrude, Tochter des 
Margrafe, Eckbrecht II. Herr zu Braunschweig, wel- 
cher 1090 zu Eisenbittel ermo:det war; starb 1117."* 
The other churches are St. Catharine’s, St. Andrew’s 
(which has a very high tower) and St. Nicholas’s: 
the last is Roman Catholic, and contains several fine 
paintings. 
There is a manufactory of considerable extent, for 
preparing coffee from succory, which is said to have 
been first introduced, about fifty years ago, by a Dr. 
Werlhoff. 
The painting on snuff boxes has been brought to 
great perfection here, particularly that of portraits, 
which [ think is unrivalled. 
There are an excellent military school, a school of 
arts, a museum in which there is a rich collection of 
prints, a Gymnasium and Lyceum, cabinets of mine- 
ralogy and anatomy, and an excellent manufactory of 
China, 
Two fairs are held annually, and that on the feast 
of St. Lawrence is well attended. 
The only statue in the city is a high stone one of 
Henry the Lion-hearted, dated 1172, Two particular 
houses are worth attention:—one at Petrithor bears a 
shield representing a large fish; it was formerly 
inhabited by a person of the name of Mumme, the in- 
ventor, in the year 1494, of a particular kind of ale, 
called after the brewer, the export of which was then 
immense; and the fish is intended to indicate that it 
was carried beyond the seas.—Another, in Schran- 
street, is that in which Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
sojourned a few days, in 1666, on her journey to the 
south of Europe; at the front is a large gilt crown, 
presented by her Majesty to the owner, at ber depar- 
ture. This celebrated woman possessed the rarest 
talent, and a masculine mind. Her life, however, ex- 
hibits a series of qualities the most oppusite. On one 
side, greatness, liberality, tenderness; on the otber, 
pride, dissimulation, revenge. All her knowledge of 
men and the world, her penetration, ber acuteness and 
powerful understanding, could not preserve her from 
chimerical plans, alchymical and astrological dreams, 
andother illusions. She was more extraordinary than 
great. She died at Rome on the 19th of April, 1689, 
and was buried in St. Peter’s Church. The Pope 
raised a monument to her memory, with a long inscrip- 
tion, although her desire was that her epitaph should 
only be * Vixit Christiana, annos LXIIL”’+ 
We regretted that we had not leisure to spend a 
longer time in this pleasant little city. 
Leaving Brunswick, the first stage was Peina 3 
miles (where we entered the kingdom of Hannover) to 
Burgdorf 2, Hannover 3; total from Leipzig, 302 
German, or 138 English miles. 


COMPENDIUM OF BRUNSWICK. 


“The number of regular troops is only 1400, but 
there is a well-equipped militia.—The established 
church is the Lutheran.—The national debt, in 1815, 
was 6,546,805 dollars, or £1,000,000 sterling. 

“ The mode of thrashing corn is singular; the barn 
generally forms one side of a large house; and the 
sheaves, still bound, are laid in two rows on the floor, 
with the butt ends towards each other. The men 


flail the heads only, which are then laid in a heap; aod 





1117. 








ETHELBERT’S TOWER. 
—<—>—- 

The dangerous situation of the once much. admired ruins 
of Ethelbert’s Tower, awfully projecting, rendering it ex. 
pedient to level that beautiful remnant of antiquity; as we 
noticed in our last, the battering ram was brought to bear 
on one of its massy angels, but its compact masonry for 
some time resisted the united efforts of the workmen. On 
Thursday their labours, directed with increasing vigour, 
under the superintendence of an architect, drove away the 
corner support, and succeeded in so undermining the fa. 
bric, that about four o’clock in the afternoon the superin. 
cumbent mass slid from its awful summit, and, like the 
mighty Cesar, great in its fall, hid itself in the mantle of 
its own making, lest vulgar eyes should witness its rude 
fate. The surrounding spectators uttered shouts of ex. 
clamation, as though they had achieved a victory; while 
the attentive antiquarian could scarce refrain a tear at the 
premature fate of an object of his earliest veneration and 
constant regard. Not any thing now remains of this once 
beautiful specimen of gothic architecture but a shapeless 
mass of ruin. Several relics have been selected from that 
mass, which will no doubt be preserved with pious care. 

The following curious document being a copy of the 
Charter granted by King Ethelbert for the founding of St, 
Augustin’s Monastery, is furnished us by that able anti. 
quarian, Mr. W. Ryding, veterinary surgeon, 1st Dra. 
goons : 

St. Augustine being sent by Pope Gregory to convert 
the English, he met with success; upon which he fixed in 
Canterbury, and made it his See. On the east side of the 
town, between St. Martin’s Church and the town walls, 
there was an idol temple, where King Ethelbert and his 
heathen subjects used to meet for sacrifice and devotion; 
this temple St. Augustine got cleared of all the remains of 
idolatry, and turned into St. Pancras church. This church, 
with a parcel of ground adjoining, was afterwards granted 
to St. Augustine; and here, upon the premises, Kin 
Ethelbert, at the request of St. Augustine, built a churc 
in honour of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
made the place a convent for Monks, and settled a consi- 
derable endowment of lands upon it. This abbey was 
founded at the commencement of the 7th century, and was 
the second in England. 

The original Charter is in Latin ; the following is a cors 
rect translation : 

‘¢Every man that lives like a Christian in this world, 
and expects to be rewarded by God Almighty in the next, 
is obliged to consent cheerfully and heartily to the pious 
request of his neighbour ; it being certain that every per- 
son will have his own ‘an spec more readily granted by 
the Divine Bounty, by how much he appears more willing 
to part with something to the honour of God Almighty. 

** For this reason, I Ethelbert, King of Kent, with the 
consent of the venerable Archbishop Austin, and the prin- 
— Nobility of my kingdom, give and surrender to God 
Almighty, in honour of St. Peter, that part of ground 
which lies on the east side of Canterbury, to the end that a 
Monastery may be built upon it, and that the land above 
mentioned may remain in the jurisdiction of the Abbot, 
to be constituted over that house. I therefore abjure and 
command, in the name of our Lord God Almighty, and 
the Great Judge of all the World, that the land above- 
mentioned, and all the appurtenances, be for ever settled 
and secured for the use of the aforesaid ; neither shall it 
be lawful for myself, nor any King, nor Princes, my suc- 
cessors, nor for any other person, of what state, quality, or 
condition soever, to take any thing fraudulently from the 
present endowment. 

“If 5 ¢ person, therefore, shall endeavour to defect, or 
any wise lessen or prejudice uur donation, let him at pre- 
sent be cut off from the Holy Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ ; and in the Day of Judgment let him be 


ted from th i 
walk backwards round them, striking with a square 9 ee eo a © Society of the Blessed, as a reward for 


‘* This land is bounded on the east with the church of 


when it grows large, the sheaves are removed, epeved,| St. Martin ; on the south it abuts upon Burcate-road, and 
on the west and north it lies upon Druting-street. This 
* Gertrude, daughter of Egbert, second Duke of Brunswick | grant was passed at Canterbury, in the year of our Saviour’s 
(who was murdered at Eisenbiittel in 1090) died in the year } Incarnation DCV. 








“ Hie finisinvidie, persecutionis, querele.” 


¢ Christina lived 63 years, 


‘**Indiction VIX. I, Ethelbert, King of Kent, me | 


of perfect mind and memory, have signed and confirme 
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this grant of mine with the mark of the Holy Cross, and 
made with my own hand. 
«J, Austin, by the Gra 
ingly subscribed as a witness 
The other witnesses were 
*ED 
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“GEDDY.” Kent Herald. 
(fx. 34 ¢ - 
Ge pete & 
—_——_ 
MR. MATHEWS IN AMERICA. 


[From the Baltimore Putriot of Sept. 24.) 

“Mr. Mathews appeared last evening, before a full and 
prilliant audience; and we never saw an audience more 
absorbed and deligh'ed. If tt <periment had not been 
fully tried, it would be cons incredible, that any one 
man, by the variety of his tones, the exient of his theatrical 
reading, the flexibility of his countenance, and the rich 
humour of his style and man could satisfy raised ex- 
pectation, and keep his hearers in cithera roar of applause 
orin a state of tranquil pleacure. There is no stage trick 
shout his arrangements or his subjects. He does not need 
the adventitious aid of scenery. The admirable ease with 
which he changed the costume of his c! 
in the eye of the audience; the facility t 
adopted the pronunciation and manner of the Fre 












































either correct or que; the wonderful powe 
managi features, and adapting them to the variety 
of pers ns he hited ; the general and perfect 
koowleds ters which he displayed; a 





the good nature with which he held the ‘* mirror up to na- 
ture,” all these showed us, at least something which we 
have never seen before. An ordinary strain of panegyric 
for Mr. Mathews would be inappropriate. | Those who 
do not choose to see him can stay ‘*at home.” Hissongs 
were introduced with great felicity, and excited high ap- 
plause. In short, he is one of those men who may be pro- 
porly termed a singular character. And we are not aware 
of aay principle of the sublime religion that furnishes the 
best of our hopes, which forbids us to ** laugh when we 
can, and be happy when we may 3” when our mirth is 
walloyed by a smgle sentiment or allusion which could 
sjock the most scrupulous mind. It may not be improper 
toadd, that Mr. Mathews’ powers, in some scenes, give a 
very pleasing specimen of ventriloquism. Few of the 
audience could readily believe, that the various and rapid 
changes of his voice in the dialogue were from the same 
lips.” preva 

Monte di Picta.—This is an establishment at Rome, 
which has existed ever since the year 1585. It is cer- 
tainly the greatest pawnbroker’s shop in the world; and, 
in its kind, one of the noblest charities. Any person that 
brings a pawn may borrow from sixpence to thirty cro 
without paying any interest; but all that is lent abeve 
that sum pays after the rate of two per cent. per annum. 
At the end of the year the borrower may renew, which is 
done without any expense; but, at the end of two years, 
if the pledge be not redeemed, nor interest of the money 
paid, the pledge is sold, and the overplus of the debt is 
aid by for the owner, who has it in his power to demand 
it at any time within 100 years. 

Prattle.—FEve, say the Rabbins, is derived from a word 
which signifies pratile. ‘Che first woman took her name 
for the following reason: When God had created the world, 
he threw down from heaven twelve baskets filled with 
prattle; the woman picked up nine of them, whilst her 
fusband had hardly time to collect the other three. 





























A Bull!—An eminent Grocery Company in Dublin an- 
nounce, in the newspapers of that city, that they have 
whiskey on sale which was drunk by his Majesty while in 
dreland. 


There are in a pond, near the Powder Mills, Faversham, 
three trout, which have become so domesticated, as to 
tome at the call of the person who feeds them, and au- 
tually leap from their native element to eat oxt of the hand 
of their feeder ! 











'hree apples, grown this year by Mr. Twentyman, of 
Yoodhouses, whicn plucked from the trees, were of the 
flowing dimensions and weight: of the kind called 
Tankard, 124 by 11} inches, 114 ounces; Golden Russet, 
1b by 11 inches, 10} ounces; Smith, 11 inches, 84 
ounces, 


of Ged Archbishop, have wil- | 
” 


length, the opening of which is not larger than the slit of 
a pen, or of a reed, whereas the other end opens at least as 
large as the hand. At the small opening, for the mouth, 
a little reed is applied, by which the wind is made to enter. 
The most agreeable sounds are derived from it, according 
to the different manner of applying the fingers. 





Slender.—Much inquiry having been made concerning 
a gentleman who had quitted a company where Dr. John- 
son was, and no information being obtained, at last the 
Dostor observed, ** he did not care to speak é// of any man 
behind his back, but he believed the gentleman was an at- 
forncy 1” 








Inscription.—In a Latin inscription on the tomb of Mr. 
Rush, 2 vinegar merchant at Chatham, it is stated that he 
was a greater man than Hannibal, as the Carthagenian 
General only cut his way through the Alps with vinegar, 
but Mr. Rush cut his way through the world with it. 














When the Bible was first printed in English (1537) its 
sale seems not to have been very rapid; for in a volume 
of the Cotton MSS. is a letter from Richard Grafton to 
Secretary Cromwell, praying that all other persons shall 
be forbidden, for three years, to print any other edition of 
it in the valgar tongue, and until that he shall have sold 
his edition of 1,500 copies; or else, that all curates and 
pepish monasteries shall be forced to buy them. 


Tit for Tat. 
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CELE LEE LEST DEN 
A young Englishman while at Naples 
an assembly of one of the first ladies, by 

r While he was there his snufl- 
box was stulcn from him. The next day, being at another 
honse, he saw a person taking snuff out of his box. He 
ran to his friend—** There (said he) that man in blue, with 
goid embroidery, is taking snuff out of the box stolen from 
me yesterday. Doyouknow him? Is he not asharper?” 
*¢ Take care (said the other) that man is of the first quality.” 
**T do not care for his quality (said the Englishman) I 
must have my snufi-box again; lil go and ask him for 
it.” ** Pray (said his friend) be quiet, and leave it to me 








it. 
to get back your box.”? Upon this assurance, the English- 
man went away, after inviting his friend to dine with him 
the next day. He accordingly came, and as he enter 
** There (said he) I have brought you your snuif- 
** Well, how did you obtain it?” 
politan nobleman) I did not wish to make a nois: 
therefore I picked his pocket of it.”—Dutews M 












seventicth night of the run of the piece—Mr. Rich was in 
arage—the actor gave the retort courteous with—** Zounds, 
Sir, do you think a man can remember to elernity !”’ 








Laws of Massa 
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scolding should be gagged, or set in the ducking stool, 
and dipt under head and ears three times. 





A rich old gentleman constantly calculated the state of 
his health by the rise and fall of the mercenary attentions 
: | friends and relatives. Some little time before 
ld fain have persuaded hi 

3 it would not do; hel 
ital symptoms in his own case, 
visits in one day from his dear 






















> presents and three 


friend Mr. H. 


Colley Cibber visited the Duke ef Wharton, at Win- 
chendon, in Buckinghamshire, and taking an airing with 
his Grace, the carriage could hardly be dragged ak 
through the heavy clay. ** It has been said (observed the 
poet) that your Grace ran through your estate; but I defy 
you to run through this.” 
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Tarrespondence. 





FOOD FOR DANDIES. 
<a 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—Amongst the numberless blessings derived from 
our present happy state ef peace, there is none more con- 
spicuous than the genera! facility which it affords to men | 
of studious and speculative habits. Relieved from the 
continual anxiety inseparable from the destructive and 
demoralizing rage of national animosity, and no longer | 





haunted by the horrid images of blood and death, the 


The original Lockiit happened to be incorrect on the | 






The musical instrument most esteemed in Persia is called | nind eagerly secks the pure fountains of intellectual de- 
' bouk, which consists of a tube of metal, about an ell in 


light, and the imagination wantons amid the profusion of 
nature’s richest stcres. 

What a display of genius, what a play of fancy, do we 
see in the various publications of the day! it seems as if 
a general festival of literary ingenuity had ‘been pro- 
claimed ; each seems emulous to contribute his cheerful 
mite to the great niass of public amusement or instruc» 
tion. 

When placedin a proper point of view, even the most 
trivial observation upon the economy of nature may be 
judiciously recorded for the improvement of the present 
age, and the benefit of posterity. 

The many zoological curiosities brought before the pub- 
lic eye, through the medium of your valuable misceliany, 
are entitled to considerable attention; particularly the 
singular circumstance of the *flying-mouse ; which may 
lead to results of great consequence to at least one portion 
of society.—It is an established fact, that, in many in- 
stances, the inferior animals have catered safely and suc« 
cessfully for the human race; this truth several of our 
circumnavigators can testify, who, reduced to the utmost 
extremity of want, have been frequently directed, by birds 
for instance, what fruits to use for satisfying their hunger, 
and what to reject. If then such reliance can be placed 
upon the sagacity of foreign birds, in defiance of differing 
climate or temperature, how much more may we hope 
from such a neat little busy taster as a mouse, the constant 
inmate of man, and the partaker of all his choicest deli- 
cacies; a sleek, plump, tiny disciple of Epicurus, whose 
palate and constitution must, from all circumstances, be 
perfectly congenial with that of his entertainer! Truly, it 
appears evident, if this PETIT GOURMAND really makes 
so pleasurable a repast upon flies, that such delicate and 
minute game must be quite delicious! Now, Mr. Editor, 
although, .m the small quantity in which this dainty 
diet can be ebtained, it would prove of trifling importance 
to the more robust and voracious of our species, yet it is 


sider 











ation of that race of slender 
beings called ith them it might supersede the 
use of peri vi PS, and other small fish, the in-~ 
supportable edour of which must abominably shock the 
keen scusibility of their olfactory nerves; so thatif some 
ingenicus adventurer could enly contrive, by well con- 
structed apparatus and appropriate bait, to furnish a regu 
lar supply of this aérial food, what gratification would 
it be to the shadow entities who embellish our public 
walks! No doubt, the undertaker of such a momentous 
scheme would be hon d with the unanimous thanks 
of the whole fraternity. It must not be objected that this 
food is not sufficiently nutritive: itis well known to nae 
turalists that those creatures which feed solely upon it are 
in some seasons extremely fat; it would therefore require 
all the prudence of an exquisite to guard against an excess, 
which might at once deprive him both of his shape and 
character. There is one more circumstance that may 
furnish a useful hint; asa supply of FREsu GAME could 
only be had during summer, it would be expedient to 
devise some plan for pickling or preserving a sufficient 
stock for those adventurous elegants, who, by the hazard- 
ous experiment of remaining awake throughout the winter, 
might choose to vindicate their superiority over other ani« 
mals, who ie torpid while that rigorous scason prevails 
To the profound excogiiations of ** all whom it may con- 
cern,’’ I leave the further prosecution of this. interesting 
affair; and shall conclude for the present, with taking the 
liberty to suggest a slender subscription, to set up some 
select son of starch in a small shop, for the sale of such a 
salutary and substantial article of subsistence. 
NON “ BLATTA,” SED MUSCA, 
P.S. The next of your correspendents that quotes 





well worth the due co 































Shakspeare, will (I hope) deign to look at the book. In 
the lines from Macbeth, on the toad question, for ** swect- 


ened” venom, read ** sweltered” venom. 





*® ‘ Mousing Owl,” Shakspeare.—“ Fishing Hawk,” Nat. Hist, . 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








COMPOUNDING OF FELONY. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1m,-Theft bote, or, as it is more frequently termed, com- 
pounding of felony, is, ‘* where the party robbed not only 
knows the felon, but also takes his goods again, or other 
amends, upon agreement not to prosecute.” The policy 
of the law inculcates the necessity of private feelings 
and interests giving way to public advantage, and has, 
always considered the above to be an offence completely 
at variance with this principle. Formerly, indeed, 
those guilty of it became accessaries to the actual felony ; 
but it is now punishable only by fine and imprisonment. 
Many, it is to be feared, do not look upon it as a crime, 
but rather as a compromise beneficial to themselves and 
injurious to none. A bricf review of its nature and con- 
sequences will, perhaps, evince the fallacy of this con- 
clusion. 

Felony is not less detrimental to individuals than to the 
community at large, because, being unrestrained in its 
lawless operations, all may alike experience its baneful 
effects. Any treaty, therefore, entered into between the 
felon and the injured party, must in part be inefficacious ; 
for a private satisfaction made by the former to the latter 
is not commensurate with the nature of the offence, which 
is left unpunished as it regards society, and the felon at 
liberty to persevere in his depredations. Doubtless the 
desire and expectation of obtaining a speedy repossession of 
stolen property is a strong inducement to screen the 
offender from the legal consequences of the theft, upon 
condition of his making restitution ; and that this mode of 
proceeding was likely to be pursued appears to have oc- 
eurred to the legislature of this country ; for even ‘‘ to 
advertise a reward for the return of things stolen with * no 
questions asked,’ or words to the same purport,” subjects 
the advertiser and printer to very heavy penalties. The 
trouble and inconvenience consequent on a prosecution for 
felony are also strong inducements to seek a compromise ; 
and in some cases the difficulty of proving the actual 
eommission of the theft, and the identity of the thief, 
operate to the same end.. Where, however, these latter 
obstacles do not occur, it is the indispensible duty of all 
who suffer by felony to bring the felon to public and con- 
dign punishment, not only as a compensation for the 
injury they may have sustained, but likewise that his 
example may be the means of deterring others from similar 
mal-practices. 

Compounding of felony is the encouragement thereof, 
because forbearance in one instance will create a pre- 
sumption no ways improbable, that it will be extended 
and experienced in others. Thus what was mercifully 
(but erroneously) designed as a check becomes a stimulus 
to crime; and when at last a stop is put to the career 
ef a felon who has been thus tampered with, he is 
apt to view it in the light of an unjust hardship, and at- 
tributable in a great degree, to the malignant feelings of 
the prosecutor. I conceive it to be a mistaken notion, that 
first offences should be visited with little or no punish- 
ment. If crime is intended to be suppressed, it must be 
“ nip’d ith’ bud,” and when the seeds of it are discovered, 
they must immediately be eradicated ; and this cannot be 
more effectually done than by associating with the first 
development of a dishonest disposition, the idea of punish- 
ment, and taking care that the penalties of the latter in- 
variably attend the evil propensities of the former. 

The smallest deviation from the path of rectitude must 
proceed from a somewhat corrupted mind, and therefore 
should be cautiously watched, lest the corruption extend 
to the very heart’s core, and it become necessary, by an 
ignominious death, at once to put an end to the life and 
depredations of the felon. 

As early impressions are supposed to be the most durable, 
we inay presume that the recollection of our first, and 

h it happens, early transgression, having met with 





its deserved pwnishment, would prevent a recurrence of 


the evil. Hence the absolute necessity of crimes having a 
proportionate penalty affixed to them; and by a strict 
adherence thereto, to evince to all that so sure as the one 
was committed, so sure would the other be inflicted. 

Compounding of felony, therefore, frustrates the very 
end and design of all law, and in numerous instances 
operates to the fostering and protection of crime. 


Liverpool. W. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If you perceive, as I do, the sentiment and truth 
of the subjoined extract, from an interesting little work, 
you will perhaps kindly give it a corner in the Kaleido- 
scope, which has my hearty good wishes for its continued 
success.—-I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

A RAINBOW. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP AT FIRST SIGHT ACCOUNTED 


(From “ Lights and Shades of Scottish Life ;” page 316.} 


‘© Does it require long time, days, weeks, months, and 
years, to enable human beings to love one another? Does 
the human heart slowly and suspiciously lay up one kind 
thought after another, till the measure of its affection be 
full? May gentle words and kindling smiles pass from 
the lips, and yet the heart remain cold and untouched, 
and willing to lose sight of, and to forget, the object of 
its transitory tenderness? It may be so with many; for 
the accidents of time teach different lessons, all equally 
necessary and wholesome, to different hearts; but before 
human nature has been sorely afflicted, tried, or deceived, 
its temper is open to kindness and to joy; and, attracted 
by the sympathies of a common nature, why may not 
those whoare strangers to-day be friends to-morrow? Nor 
does the deepest affliction always close up the fountain 
of love in the human soul. The saddest, turn often, in 
sudden restoration, to the gay and joyful; like light 
streaming in upon a prisoner, through the bars of his 
dungeon, is the smile on faces not yet bedimmed by 

ief to the man of many miseries; and he, who hugs 

is sorrow close to his soul, will often at once Jay down 
that rueful burthen to which he has long clung with 
infatuated despair, at the sight of youth, beauty, and in- 
nocence, rejoicing before him in untamed, fearless, and 
triumphant bliss. There are often, also, sudden revela- 
tions of sympathy made between human beings by a word, 
a tone, a look, or a smile; truth is then conveyed sud- 
denly and easily into their spirits; and from that moment 
they rest assured of each others’ affection and each other’s 
worth, as much as if they had been mutually known for 
years. If there were not these strong and prevailing ten- 
dencies in our nature, the paths of human nature would 
be barren indeed; or the friendships that spring up over 
them would, in general, be sown by the hand of interest 
or self-love. But nature follows other processes; and 
love and friendship, at first sight, often spring up, as 
necessarily as flowers expand from bud into blossom in 
the course of a few sunny and dewy hours of one vernal 


morning.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I communicate to you, for insertion in the Ka- 
leidoscope, the following circumstance. A person in this 
town, who is in the habit of breeding canaries, has this 
season had, from one couple of these birds (male and fe- 
male) fifty eggs, which she laid as follows,—four nests 
with five in each, seven nests with four in each, and one 
with two. He destroyed thirteen before he began to 
keep them. He has thirty-seven in his possession now, 
which she laid. I have seen them myself. Eighteen 
were laid after the cock was taken away; but, out of all, 
only came forth two young birds. Your insertion of this 
will much oblige yours truly, D.I. O. 
St. Anne’s-square, Manchester, 


Co Corresponienis. 


WELSH ConGress oF BaRDs.—The narrative of the late pro. 
ceedings at Brecon, which occupies a considerable portion 
of this day’s Kaleidoscope, will be perused with pleasure by 
our Cambrian readers, and by the public at large, as well 
from its own general intrinsic interest, as from the share 
which so many Welsh residents in Liverpool bore on the 
occasion. Narratives of this description come peculiarly 
within the province of the Kaleidoscope; as the ordinary 
newspapers cannot possibly spare the space necessary for 
such documents. Some of ourcorrespondents, whose com. 
munications have been temporarily postponed in conse. 
quence of the Eisteddvod, will, we trust, concede to our 
arrangement with cheerfulness, as the narrative is of too 
ephemeral a character to admit of delay. 








DECKERTON will be resumed in our next. 





QuackERY.—The answer of PERPENDICULAR to CorrEcron 
shall appear in our next. We were not aware that the 
letter of the latter conveyed any personal allusion to a par. 
ticular individual; nor do we yet see it in that light, which 
probably arises from our ignorance of the parties, on either 
side. 





G.’s lines shall have a place in the next Kaleidoscope. Prior to 
their reception, our poetical columns were occupied at 
greater length than usual, or than we think desirable. 





A CALEDONIAN has an undoubted right to inquire why we 
have not kept our promise to insert his sketch of Ferguson, 
The fact is, that we were somewhat too hasty in giving such 
a pledge after only one reading; on a second and more care. 
ful perusal, we found the composition so extremely defec. 
tive, that our labour in preparing it for the press would not 
be repaid by the value of the essay in its amended form, 
It is too diffuse and common-place, abounding with un. 
grammatical sentences, involved phrases, and broken meta- 
phors. If the CALEDoNIAN thinks we speak with unmerited 
harshness, we shall have no objectien, in our next, to 
furnish a few extracts, in justification of our strictures, 
If certain other correspondents, who have felt themselves 
aggrieved by our silence, after we have once acknowledged 
their communications, wish us publicly to state our reasons 
for declining them, we shall deal as frankly by them as we 
have dealt by A CALEDONIAN. 





The Man IN THE Moon is respectfully informed, that we 
decline any further notice of the subject of his communi. 
cation. Our rule is to attend to our own business, and to 
render any publications in which we are interested as com- 
plete as possible. If we fail, it is never for the want of un- 
remitting exertions. The patronage which we enjoy both 
at home and abroad is a flattering reward of our exertions, 
and the favourable notice which has been taken of our work 
must prove a stimulant to future exertion. Whilst we are 
upon this subject, we shall quote a paragraph from a very 
able London journal, in which our little work was thus 
noticed without any solicitation on our parts: 

«We have just seen a number of a neat and highly amusing 
little work, published at Liverpool, entitled the Kaleido. 
scope; which contains a great variety of interesting and 
useful information. It is something in the manner of 
the Literary Gazette, but divested of its dulness and uni 
formity.”—Representative, Aug. 18. 





The ConGress or WELSH BaArps has necessarily excluded some 
communications intended for this week’s Kaleidoscope; 
amongst which are some of the extracts of R. B. of York—« 
Lines by N. N.—Lines to a Husband, received some time 
since—The Cards spiritualised—W. X.—Song of the Castle 
hill Ghosts. 

WEtsH LecENDs.—The Legend of the Mountain Bard, with 


which we were favoured some time ago, shall have an early 
place in ourcolumns. 








MULTIPLICATION PROBLEMS.—The letter from J. J. of Wat 
ringten, is reserved for our next. 





We have further to notice, ANNE—J. L.—FALSTAFFARIAN=# 
W.C. H.—Juvents—W. X.—and ANonymous, of Prescot: 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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